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ABSTRACT 



Educators in Newfoundland are recognizing the value 



of media programs and are requesting instructional materials in order 
to ^oeet the va rio us • needs of their students. In response^ the 
Government of Newfoundland made a $5.00 per pupil grant to^school 
districts for the purchase of instructional materials during the 
1970-71 school year and has raised it to $8.00 for 1975-76. However, 
most' school districts in the province are unable to jiake maximum use 
of this grarft since they lack^ either the trained jiersonnel to 
purchase and, organize the materials or the proper physical 'facilities 
tQ house and jSJLstribute the materials. The problem is especially 
acute in tho'^e districts and schools located away from the major 
urb^n centers. This report discusses /irarious alternatives ^for 
providing adequate instructional materials to schools Un rural 
Newfoundland. These are: individual school libraries^ a school-housed 
p.ublic library/ bookmobiles, use of volunteer help, arid regional 
centralized libraries. (NQ) 
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As educators have come to accept the responsibility for 
(developing a ma-ss education system to serve the needs of. 
all children, they have become aware that children posses^ a 
wide range of abilities and attitudes. Since these^ children 
do not all want or need the sa^pe tilings from the school, 
instruction cannot be identical for every pupil. Instead, 
it must 5e goated to meet . the ilridi vidua! needs. o;f the child. 
While there has bean a humber of aJ)proaches to the problem 
of individualizing instruction, most of these apprx)aches 
recognize that if a pupil is to receive instruction desiqfned 
to meet his or 'her individual needs, then that piip^l mu.' 
have access to a wide variety of instructional materia? 
geared to specific needs at a paticular poxiqit in time. 
No longer, if ipdeed It' ever was true*, can a single text- 
book be used to meet the instructional needs of. all the 
children in, a class or other learning situation. ^ 

If a jteacher ,is„,to have access to a wide variety of 
instructional materials, then some foinm. of library or ' 
instructional nfeterials center^ is necessary, to house 
and organize the material.- The importance of the school- 
library has been recognized by a number of writers, *uch 
as boodlad and Andersoo who stated that "... a dynamic 
system' o,f non-grading virtually demands a centralized 




school library. 
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Perhaps the best example of the value of a dynamic school 
library progrqin ^is the Knapp School Library Projeotv This 
program was carried out in five elementary schools, one 
junior high and one high School in the united Sta[tes^ from ^ 
1963 - 1968. Results of this five year study shQW ihat 
instructional opportunities can be greatly improved for ^ 
students in schools with dypamic school library program^* 

Educators in Newfoundland are now beginning to 'irecognize 
the value of media programs and. are asking for instructional 
materials, so that they can attempt to meet the vatious 
needs of their students. In response to this demand, the 
Government of Newfoundland made a $5.00 per pupil grant to« 
school!' districts for the purchase of instructiona]^ ma terials 
during the 1970 - 71 school year and has raised this to 

for the 1975 -76 school year. It appears, however, 
that ^ost school districts in the province were unable to 
make maximum use of the grant, since they lacked trained 
personnel to purchase and organize to materials. Mpst 
districts also lacked the prop^ physical facilities to house 
and distribute instructional materials. The problem is. 
especially acute in those districts and schools loca ted a^Vay 
from the majqr urban centers. It is apparent, therefore, 
that if teachers are to make effective use of instructional *^ 
materials, some type of program must be developed to enable 
schools to acquire the personnel and facilities to carry out 
e media program. . , 

individual School Libraries 

The generally accepted approach to making effective ' . 
use of instructional materials is to establish some form«of 
library in the individual school. While it is triae that *\ 
a centralized school library staffed by qualified personnel ^ 
is the best approach for developing an effective media 
program, this is often impractical, due to financial reasons 
"and the shortage of trained staff. 'Library programs 4re ' 
always expensive and this is especially true in small scljools 
and school systems. >If a library program can seirve about 
10,000 pupils, it can provide adequate ongoing service 
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using about 2 - 3% of the total school" budget, with the. 
perceatage increasing as the number of pupils served^ 
* decreases,'* Because of the jsparse. population of most of 
Newfojundland/ individual school libraries would be very un- 
ecoixomicar even if staff could4>e found to rtin alL-1 these? 
pro^^ram^. Therefore, Some alternative method' to the teraditional 
school housed' centraf library wij^have to be founci so that 
all of the schools in Newfoundland will have at least 
^sortie accesis to the luedia prpgrams that* are now taken, for 
.granted . in n^ost 'large school systems i«n' the Uhi ted ^States 
'and Canada, ' . * 

V SchOol^PubliiS .LibrarV . * . ' 

f ' t * * ' ' . . .■ 

. ^ *. 'Another approach^i-s to establish a ^sthool Jioused 
public library. ld9:Reddy has refJor ted that this situation 

' was.ojntce cc^mmon in Ontario/ tfeday, however, there is. only 
one school housed public library, left ^nd the library board 

this library i^^^i^Ti the process of building separate ^ 
facilitie§ for the public li«brary; Most of the complaints 

#abqut^ th*is type of cQmbina'tion d^'me ^rom the #ublic library 
staff ^and patrons,^ rather thaeri from t^he schools. I^t seems 
#:hat the book collections and library service were orientated 

torwa:pd' the school CQrricuLum and " ...^t be^t service 
^ to the general^ puBlic will be marginal.."^ With the public 
library located in the^ehool, common coniplaints ^ere that 
/adults could only nise tne library *after school ^ours, that 
adult materials were often 'ce^asored |rom the school housed 
collection and that a.dults resentej^ having to follow 
''school rules while using the librar;^. Reddy.sees two bad 
results, of^ the corafcination approach' in Ontario. She feels 
J:h&t*the development^ of school itfedia programs was delayed in 
parts of Ontario for an unnecessarily long period of ^ilme 
and that the public library services and collections/ 
were severely drained by phe attempt to serve both the 
schoo%s^and the public. She does believe, however, that this 
type of approach was successfiM. in bringing some Ijicrary 
ser^i^e^ to schools, when no other service was available, 
in Newfoundland, the commynities ^f Lourdes and Port au Port 
West havje hac^ some sudcess witW this 'type of approach, but 

- rfg^n, a compromise situation has been developed. 

, . ; s ' . , ■ 
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Lowell Martin, writing in the ALA Bulletin,* reported 
similar problems in attempts to house public libraries in 
schools in the U.S. Many American school disti^icts used this, 
approach in an effort vto bring about inexpensive school library 
service, but these programs met with , failure primarily because . 
adults would not use facilities located in schools. Thus, in 

iDOth Canada and the United States, it was the public library 
that pulled out of combination programs because they saw that 
such programs did not serve the particular needs of public 
library patrons in an adequate manners. Public and school 
libraries do have different functions in society and the needs 
of pupils are probably best served when they have access to 

- both types of programs because, "Evidence accumulates that irfore ^ 
school children are using the public library, and particularly 
so when they have libraries in the school."^ 

Bookmobiles ' * i • 

The alternative of giving^school service via Bookmobile is 
reported in the literature by Joyce Moody. In the El Ranch 
Unified School District of California, a bookmobile is used 
to provide library service to seventeen piiblic and seven private 
schools which lack library facilities of their own.^ Educators 
and school children of these schools report that this type of 
service is quite successful in meeting their needs until each / . 
school can estabilish its own library. The major complaint 
made about bookmobile s.ervicg^ was, that it was somewhat inefficient, 
since the bookmobile needed to return to the central depot frequently^ 
for pickup of needed materials. Ms. Moody feels that bookmobiles, 
will advertise to the public the need for school libraries, 
since the positive effects of even limited library service will - 
be' noticed N^by the community. ^ * . 

In "The Implications of the Library Servic^e Act for . . 

service to children and young people"^, Mary Helen Mahar discusses 
the use of bookmbbiles in the western united States, where - " " 
school districts serve rural areas with many one and two room 
schools. The bookmobiles visit the school every two weeks oi: | 
so, but this type of service does not really serve the educational 
needs of the children. This seems due to the fact that little - * • 
6r no professional help is given to students or teachers, 
since the librarian is overwhelmed with the clerical task of " . * 
circulating the materials. As well, most of the Jnaterials are ; 
usually not related to the particular curriculum^proJ>lems of a 
given school at a given time"; Mahar also reports that sehool 
districts have used bookmobile service as an excuse not to 




establish permanent library facilities, a development which ^ 
seems to clash with Moody's belief that bookmobile service will*^ 
encourage the building of school instri:\ctional materials centers. 

Use of Volunteer Help > ^ 

Some school districts bave attempted to reduce the cost of 
media^services to small schools by establishing school library, 
collections that are run by jrolunte'ers, usually parents, or by 
paid non-professional staffs/ A study conducted in 1963, however, 
. :found th^t there was no improvement in services or educational 
benefits in ^schools with volunteer- run centralized libraries, 
as compared to just having a classroom collection of books. ^ 
Baker and Burnham have concluded that the greatest educational 
gain is made by children who have access to a cjualified school 
librarian, that is, a person with a graduate degree in library 
science and a teaching certificate. This means that the 
"biggest single problem facing school libraries today is the 
shortage of qualified personliel. "^^ The problem is compounded 
by the fact that most teachers do not really know how to make 
effective use of library resources when they are available, and 
need a qualified individual to show them how to do this. 

y Regional Centralized Libraries 

If a qualif^d librarian is the key to -a successful 
library program, but on the other hand, (because of personnel 
shortages and cost) most sma3vl sqhools will be unable to get 
' their own specialist, then BaKter and Burnham believe that some ^ 
foriifi of regional centraliS:ed library service} must be made 
available to these schools. Such a library would house a 
cefitral collection of books and other instructional materials, 
to supplement individual school collections. More important, 
however, the center would be staffed by qualified librarians 
who would act as resource persons ^to the volunteer library worker 
and teachers in the individual schools. There would be a ^ ^ 
proljlem of del^ in obtaining materials and services from the 
central library, but this could be overcome by automated informa- 
tiioh, storage and retrieval system, such as those being used 
* the Education Centre Library of the Toronto Board of Education. 
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One advantage to regionally centered media services, 
often cited by writers such as Nelson, is that^ this type of 
service allows the teacher xif a given school to haive access 
to a larger collection of materials than would be possible^if 
each school had its own collection. If a system of 60 schools 
were allotted $200 each, per year, for the purchase of film- 
strips, each school would be able to buy one copy of 33 film- 
strips a year. If, on the other hand, they pool their resources 
into a centralized collection, five copies of 396 different 
titles could be purchased ea<:h year. It is often claimed ,that 
teachers will make greater use of materials if .they are housed 
within an individual school. Nelson says that teachers really 
make greater use of centr^izedr collections than they do 
individual school collections. He adds that teachers who 
have, access to both types of services will tend to use materials 
from the central library service because of the availability 
of a greater number of materials in the central library. ^2 

Sediey Hall, in his study of some instructional materials 
centers in the United States, found, that 95% of teachers in 
three school districts having a system-wide approach favoured 
this method. •'■"^ In spite of the fact that teachers using district 
or regional library systems seem happy with this approach. 
Hall reports that the trend in the U.S. is toward having the 
instructional materials center located in the individual school 
building. / The increasing ^urbanization of the United States, 
and the large amounts of federal^ money that were poured into 
school library programs, seems tt) have allowed districts to 
ignore the high cost factor ^f providing this type of service. 

in his study of school libraries in British Columbia, 
John S. Church identified three trends which indicate a need 
for more regional library service in that province. Much of 
the new and expensive media, which has a high cost in relation to 
a somewhat low "use rate", cannot be economically purchased 
on a local level. The province- wide audio- visual service 
is breaking down so that only 25 - 30% of requests can now 
6e filled, a trend which ^Iso appears to be taking plaice in 
Newfoundland. Finally, the regional, library centers can central- 
ly order, process and catalog materials much more efficiently 
than can local school libraries. Hiis also frees local library 
personnel to spend more time working with teachers and pupils. 



These ^regional libraries in British Columbia serve schools 
with and without their gyrn school libraries. One organizational 
approach used in B.C. is to locate a regional library in a large 
school that woul^ normally be able to have its own library. 
Two or more professional librarians are employed in the' center, 
with one serving ^e school that houses the collection, and the 
other serving the small ,tural schools in thfe area.' Books are 
loaned to the sma€l schools for six we^k periods and the 
collection is rotated. This gives each rural school access to 
a much greater number of titles than would ever be possible if 
they all had their own permanent collections. The t3?a veiling 
librarian plso prepares teaching blocks of special^ materials, |^ 
at the request of ^llidi vidua 1 teachers and serves as a resource 
person to teachers,] to make the best possible use of- this 
material. One of thie problems a'rising from this approach in 
B.C. was that local 'teachers did not really get to choose the 
materials that they were going to use in classf^since the 
librarian brought only those materials that he or she thought 
were suitable for teaching a given lesson. Secondly,- spontaneous 
instruction was often impossible, .since materials had to be 
ordered from the district center. 

Another Approach in Manitoba 

Grace d'Arcy reports a different approach to regional 
library services in Manitoba. in that ptovincie, rural schools 
typically own their own basic collection of books, but these 
are ordered, processed and cataloged by the central library, 
ffhe central library staff attempts to balance the book collections 
of the various schools so that unnecessary duplication of titles 
is avoided. Each school is given a card "catalog, listing the 
materials available in tail the schools in a given area. Library 
users can look in their school's union catalog to locate a given 
title, and then borrow this from the library that owns it.^^ 
The district library also owns a collection of popular novels 
and other light reading, plus special collections for teaching 
certain topics. These are loaned to the various schools upon 
request. Thus, while each school has its own library, it also 
has access to the resources of a number of libraries. 
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The Satellite Plan 

Pennsylvania uses a similar approach to Manitoba's in an 
attempt to provide adequate library service to rural, schools. 
This system, as reported by Jdhn Rowel^, is called the Satellite 
Plan.^^ One school, centrally located in the district, is 
chosen to serve as' the district library. The staff of this center 
purchase, process and catalog books for all the schools in the 
district and maintain the lar<3er central collection, located 
in the district library. Each of the other schools gets a . 
small basic reference collection plus a catalog indicating the 
holdings ©f the central library (available to* the schools upon 
request), professional librarians from the central ' library 
"visit each of the schools on a regular basis to provide reference ^ 
service to teachers ^nd pupils . They also consult with indiv4.dual 
teachers in order to learn about the teacher's instructional 
plan. The' librarian prepares special collections of materials 
for clas^ use, ar^d shows the teacher how, to make the best use 
of the materials. In this ♦Way, each school has access to a large 
collection of materials and, at least, to the part-time » services 
of a qualified librarian. 

C 



SUMMARY 

It is evident from tJie literature that a variety of 
approaches has been taken by school systems, in an attempt to 
organize adequate' library services for small and rural schools. 
The combining of school and public library services in rura'l 
areas seems to be a logical approach to^ bringing adequate 
library service to areas with few people. The available 
evidence, however, reports that these combined lit>raries have 
been failures, typically because of the dissatisfaction of the 
adult patrohs of the public library. Perhaps if the school 
came to be recognized as a community center this approach might 
prove to be successful, but with the long histWy of failure for 
combined public school libraries, it would be unwise for a school 
district' to attempt this method of meeting library needs. 
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. Although bookmobile service has met with som# limited success 
in ixieeting the library needs of schools, it seems at best a 
stopgap measure. The materials from bookmobiles do not stay 
in the school for any length of time and little professional 
hel§ 19. gi.v.?n to school teachers and sttidenha by the bookmobile 
s^f fV'--'Anotfier/ probJ.em with bookmobile serxF^fce in rural areas 
is^*.that;j, the vehicles can only be u?sed where there are good roads, 
in rural .ar§as wrfcif'p^r or no ro^ds, such as much of Newfound- 
land,^^ bd%kn\dbile service is an impossibility. 

; ' "ciassroorif or school wide collections of materials thatv 
are admiji^stered by volunteers have not proven to be very effective 
in iri^etitig irj^truction^ needs, since, ^x^^^^^ evidence 
indicates, a qUalif i^df.l&braf ian^ is^J^,k^to a successful 
instructional ^^materials prograffi." lliese sraklL s.chdpl collections 
have,- hWever,- been used quit§ successjully. in^on junction with 
some types Of regicfhal ! libra ty ,pr ogr ^.ms'."^ ' - As^ the literature 
has indicated,' there is., a variety of dif ferent or9ani,2ational 

.-^patterns .for regional library service..;^;^hey all operate on 
the principle that a .qualif ie'd'* librarian will be available >to 
select and.:organize'^ ins tr^uctioaal materia ^ of these 

prog-rams also mak^ a lit>3:(^rian avafiable Oh'some basis,, as a 
resource person to school staffs, to make the best possible \ 
instructional use of the materials. 4 

■ Although there is no statistical evidence "li^^emonstra te 
that one type 6f rp^gional library' set-up produces educational 
bene^fits than the other^ types, the litera tttre seems to indicate 
that certain types of programs'* are more effective- than others.^ 
Those organizatidnal patterns whij^h, allow a school to keep a 
small .feasic ''reference "Collection, supplemented by rotating 
titles and materials from the certain collection, have a nuitODer 
of benefits over systems in which all the titles are constantly 
rotated. Teachers will' know that certain books are available 
and will becomfe familiar with their use. ^The permanent collections 
can also serve as the nucleus of a regular in-school materials^" 
center, if future reaources permit such an establishment. There 
is no quQStion that the regional^ library approach allows schoqls. 
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with or without their own school library, access to a greater 
number of materials on a more economical basis than would be 
possible under any other s^^stem. Although there are some 
problems with the time lag involved in getting materials, 
especially in spontaneous learning si, tu*&tions, a regional/ 
library system is the most practical approach to providing 
adequate school library service to rural areas, - • 

The Newfoundland Situation — Solution 

Therefor^-, to solve the problem of providing adequate^^ 
instruci:ional materials to schools in rural Newfoundland, 
regional resource centers should be established in each of the 
majror geographic regions of the province. /The preci,3e -location 
of each cehteV wou,Xd, of^pohrse, .depend orj population .trends and 
transpor*tatiop facilities in the region.. These regional 
resource centers would acquire an- adequate* collection of print 
;^nd nonprint m^aterials, as 'determined, by . Canadian. Library 
Association standards. *E^.h center would fiave^ adequate staff, 
both professional and crer\dal', so that materials could be 
selected, ordered, proces^Jd. and cataloged, for "the regional 
center, as well bs for individual school co;tlections in the ^ 
region. Two or more? field librarians wouXd be^employed in 
each center to travel to the individual schools, to show 
teachers. and pupils exactly how to. make the best possible use 
of materials available, and to compile resource^pnits for : 
teaoters on specific topics^. 



individual Schools would have ^mall basic referenq^ collec- 
tions plMs a union card catalog, showing all the material^ ^ |, 
av^ilabi^at the regional library and at other school libraries. I 
Members of a schooi desiring materials would call or write to the 
central library, and materials would then be sent to them by 
mail or messenger. If conditions changed, making it possible 
for a- school to establish its own instructional materials 
center, it could still make use of the regional libraries 
processing facilities, and could also supplement its collection* 
..with materials owjied by the regional library. Such a system 
would make it possible for the teachers of all schools in New- 
foundland, no matter ho\y small or isolated, to have access to the 
wide range of instru'ctional materials, and access to persons 
expert in the use of th^^e materials. In this way they will be 
able to work towards meeting the individufal needs of, thfeir students 
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